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FACTS AND IDEAS ABOUT ROBERT 
BURNS. 


Tue growing celebrity of Burns has had the effect, 
common in such cases, of exaggerating all popular 
conceptions regarding him, every point of his charac- 
ter, and every peculiarity of his life, excepting only 
those, perhaps, which it is pleasant to dwell upon. 
We propose, on this occasion, to advert to a few facts 
tending to correct those erroneous popular notions, 
and, at the same time, to bring forward a few parti- 
culars regarding the poet, hitherto little, or not at all 
known. 

His being made an exciseman has usually been 
felt as an unfortunate circumstance, and it has been 
spoken of with the more bitterness, as he is supposed 
to have been censured and kept back from due pro- 
motion in that walk, in consequence of his democratic 
sentiments at the crisis of the French Revolution. 
Now, the truth is, that there was hardly any other 
branch of the public service which Burns would have 
fitted ; so that it was Hobson’s choice with him—this 
ernone. And equally true it is that for this position 
he had some positive qualifications in his knowledge 
of mathematics. He never expressed himself as dis- 
contented with the situation, but the contrary, and 
there is proof that he did his duty in it satisfactorily. 
By favour of a gentleman in Somerset House, we 
have received memoranda from documents transferred 
to that establishment from the Scottish Excise Office 
—from which it appears that Burns was well reputed 
as an officer. In one list, dated October 1789, while 
others are spoken of as intemperate, weak, &c., the 
entry about Burns speaks of him as untried, but 
adds, in interlineation—‘turns out well.’ In a list 
dated 1793, the remark about him is: ‘Does pretty 
well.” From another list we learn that the poet 
was, on the 27th January 1791, marked for pro- 
motion; that he was not struck off for his political 
opinions ; that at the time of his death in July 1796, 
there were three on the list to be raised to supervisor- 
ships before him, and that, had he lived half a year 
longer, he would have received this promotion, as the 
opening occurred on the 12th January 1797. This is 
a very valuable and interesting fact, as the promotion 
would have not only given Burns and his family 
superior comfort, but might have had a good effect 
on his whole frame of life, by reason that it would 
have raised him more securely above the invasions 
of an inferior style of society. The next advance, 
to a collectorship, would have given him five hundred 
a year. 

As it was, Burns did not live so poorly as is 


generally supposed. His eldest son, who died two years 
ago, always said that his father and mother, sitting in 
their neat, well-furnished parlour, with their maid- 
servant in the kitchen, left the impression of a genteel 
style of life upon his youthful mind. And certainly 
in such country towns as Dumfries, there were then 
many respectable families living on an income of 
seventy pounds a year. We believe the truth to have 
been, that Burns did not feel anything like the pinch 
of poverty till his last illness caused a stoppage of his 
salary. 


Although never rich, or even in what might be 
called easy circumstances, it is surprising how often 
we meet with Burns in the capacity of a patron and 
an accommodator. When driving the plough at 
Mossgiel, he kept and educated a poor orphan boy, 
the child of one of his father’s servants. He allowed 
the child to ride out on his plough-horses, and would 
bring him home on his own shoulders; after which, he 
would employ an evening hour in teaching him to 
read. A sister of this boy, oppressed with the charge 
of a young family, broke down and became ill. Burns 
caused milk to be sent from his own dairy to her; 
but afterwards learning that she continued to droop, 
and might be the better of being obliged to take exer- 
cise in the open air, he issued a good-natured order, 
that, unless ‘Janet’ came and got the milk ‘warm 
from the cow,’ she should have no more. She obeyed, 
and got rapidly better. His brother Gilbert was 
sharp, and something of a disciplinarian, with the 
reapers ; but there was never anything but help and 
encouraging looks from Robert. 

It is well known that the poet, on realising a few 
hundreds by his volume, lent L.180 to his brother 
Gilbert. To a younger brother, he also offered pecu- 
niary assistance. It has latterly come out that he 
lent some money to a friend named Clark, a school- 
master, to assist him in setting up a boarding academy 
at Forfar; and a letter written in his latter days to 
this gentleman, asking for ‘another [20s.] note,’ was 
not, as heretofore thought, an entreaty for a loan, 
but a modest request for the repayment of a debt. 
Among other recent revelations regarding Burns, one 
of the most curious makes him appear as assisting 
one Crombie, a builder, with his name at a bill for 
twenty pounds. Crombie had no claim upon the 
poet. He had been the builder of the farmhouse at 
Ellisland, and Burns merely felt for him as a friend. 
When the bill became due, Crombie could not with- 
draw it, and Burns appears as prepared to pay 
instead. 

There is abundance of evidence that the poet was 
not merely a generous sentimentalist in his verse. 
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He did not confine himself to complimenting his old 
mare on New Year's morning, but did give the ‘ rip for 
her auld baggie.’ He did not merely write feelingly 
about the wounded hare, but he avoided field-sports 
from a sense of their cruelty. It was quite of his nature 
to have turned the plough aside from the ‘silly wa’s’ 
of the poor mouse, as he says he turned the weeder- 
clips away from the thistle, to ‘spare the symbol 
dear.” He had a kindliness for all weak and tender 
things. As a boy, he composed little stories for infant 
sisters. Little children were often seen on his knee; 
and his manner with them was most engaging. There 
is a well-known story of his being betrayed one day 
into a rough expression regarding an argumentative 
clergyman, who had challenged the merits of Gray’s 
Elegy. We shall here relate it with the addition of 
place and names, and the still more valuable adjunct 
of a trait of Burns’s reverence towards infancy. It 
was at the house of Mr Christison,* one of the teachers 
of the High School, that the incident took place, the 
occasion being a private breakfast-party. Mrs 
Christison sat at the head of the table with her infant 
on her knee ; and Burns was placed beside her. The 
Rev. Mr Robb, minister of Tongland, one of the 
guests, entered upon a wrangling hypercritical canvas 
of the merits of the famed Elegy. Burns defended 
Gray, but could not silence his paradoxical opponent, 
who further bored him with very incorrect quotations 
from the poem. Losing patience at last, Burns 
exclaimed : ‘ Sir, I now perceive that a man may be 
an excellent judge of poetry by square and rule, and 
after all be a d—— blockhead!’ There was instant 
silence, and an unpleasant state of feeling. Burns, 
however, at once relieved the company, and particu- 
larly the lady of the house, by turning to her infant 
and saying : ‘I beg your pardon, my little dear.’ This 
concession to the sanctity of infancy, while making 
none to conceit and dogmatism, was often adverted to 
by Mrs Christison afterwards, as a remarkable trait 
of Burns. 

We lately remarked the entire absence from the 
history and character of Burns of everything like 
shabbiness or meanness. His complete exemption 
from vanity is even more striking, when we consider 
how much of a besetting sin it is with the tuneful 
tribe. We never find him betrayed into a single 
expression of self-conceit. He says remarkably little 
about his own writings or their fortunes in the world. 
He often praises those of other people, particularly 
the works of his predecessors, Ramsay and Fergusson. 
In this respect, he bears an interesting resemblance 
to Scott, who carried appreciation of the productions 
of his friends to a weakness. Two such instances 
might make a respectable appearance in any theory 
of the superiority of great talents to jealousy. The 
readiness of Burns to use his poetical gift for the 
benefit of others, is also remarkable. How few of the 

ts of the present day would think of writing a 
undred songs for one musical publication, and 
about a hundred and eighty for another, as Burns did, 
and, like him, refuse all remuneration! There was 
something about the character and positjon of actors 
and actresses which interested Burns’s feelings. He 
was particularly ready to assist them with his pen. 
One Sutherland, who came to play at the Dumfries 
Theatre, was recommended to him, and, after the 


* Afterwards Professor of Humane Literature in the Uni 


shortest acquaintance, he sent the poor man a prologue 
for the New-year’s evening (1790). In an unpublished 
letter, which accompanied the verses, he said: ‘ Use, 
alter, or, if you please, neglect them . . . . butif they 
can be of any service to Mr Sutherland and his 
friends, I shall kiss my hand to my lady-muse, and 
own myself her debtor.” How modest—how delicate! 
There is something affecting in the subsequent history 
of the letter, as lately communicated to us from a 
country town in the south of Scotland, where it was 
kept. Sutherland gave it to one of the actresses of 
his company, who felt a veneration for the genius of 
Burns. ‘She died many years ago in poor circum- 
stances in Jedburgli, and on her death-bed, gave it to 
an old man who had been kind to her in her distress.” 
Probably, it was the only means she had of requiting 
the kindness. 

Burns would not have been human if there had not 
been what are called inconsistencies in his character 
—by which we here mean peculiarities that do not 
appear in strict harmony or keeping with each other. 
But in him there was certainly a liability to pass into 
opposite frames of mind far beyond what is common. 
Reverence for religion and its observances was shewn 
in his Cotter’s Saturday Night, as well as in his own 
practice of conducting family worship after the death 
of his father. How ready he was to pass into a 
strain of levity on such matters appears sufficientiy 
in his writings. He is spoken of oy many as a 
melancholy man; yet we know how he delighted in 
scenes of convivial merriment, and what power he 
possessed of raising ludicrous emotions in his readers. 
It might be said that we never knew the full extent 
of the transitoriness of all Burns’s apparently strongest 
feelings, till we got a view of his life and writings 
traced as from day to day in a recent publication.* 
It there appears that his pathetic parting with 
Highland Mary was an event within a very few days 
of his writing an ultra-comic poem burlesquing all the 
humble amours of his village. Some years later, he 
was engaged in two affairs of extreme jovialty, the Peck 
o’ Maut, and the Contest for the Dane’s bacchanalian 
prize whistle; and close upon these doings—certainly 
within four days of the latter—he poured from his 
anguished heart the verses to Mary in Heaven. The 
day after that composition, he was again writing 
jocular poetry. All his readers must remember his 
letter to Mr Graham of Fintry, in December 1792, on 
learning that his political conduct had given offence 
to his Excise patrons. ‘I could brave misfortune—I 
could face ruin—for, at the worst, “ Death’s thousand 
doors stand open;” but .... the claims and ties 
that I see at this moment and feel around me, how 
they unnerve courage and wither resolution... .. 
I am surprised, confounded, and distracted.’ Well, 
the New Year came on a very few days after; and we 
find Burns writing to Mrs Dunlop on the 2d of 
January, in a sobriety-professing, moralising strain. 
But there is every reason to believe that on that very 
night he had two friends with him, and kept up the 
merry splore, as he would have called it, till next 
morning. So, also, there are various instances of 
Burns writing in a very doleful strain about himself to 
such sober-minded persons as Mrs Dunlop, and three 
days after addressing somebody of a different character 
in a strain that would indicate him as a man full of 
health and prosperity. There seems to have been a 
surprising /égéreté of nature in Burns—the quality 
that at once tends to induce misfortune and allows of 
its being easily borne. Sad and even tragic things 
depressed him but for a very brief space. It is among 
the latest revelations regarding him, that he meant to 
give a picture of his mind in the song of Contented wi’ 
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Little and Canty wi Mair, of which the following are 
some of the stanzas: 


I whiles claw the elbow o’ troublesome thought; 

But man is a sodger, and life is a faught : 

My mirth and good-humour are coin in my pouch, 
And my freedom’s a lairdship nae monarch dare touch. 


A towmond o’ trouble, should that be my fa’, 

A night o’ guid-fellowship sowthers it a’; 

When at the blithe end of our journey at last, 
Wha the deil ever thinks o’ the road he has past? 


Every generous moralist will be disposed to set 
great store by his penitential expressions, as an offset 
against any errors that can justly be laid to his 
charge. Yet even here we cannot fix down Burns, 
for there are many expressions also shewing‘a spirit 
of levity regarding his offences. One is at the same 
time witched out of all disposition to shake the head 
over such traits of his insensibility, by the intensely 
comic light into which he sometimes contrived to 
place his aberrations or his repute with the more 
serious portion of mankind. We lately lighted upon 
an altogether fresh example of this kind of comicality, 
in an impromptu he inscribed on the blank leaf of 
a copy of Fergusson’s Poems, which he presented to 
Mrs Professor Dalzell of Edinburgh. 


Jeremiah, 15 chap., 10 verse. 
Ah! woe is me, my mother dear! 
A man of strife ye ’ve borne me; 
For sair contention I maun bear, 
They hate, revile, and scorn me: 


I ne’er could lend on bill or band, 
That five per cent. might blest me; 

And borrowing, on the tither hand, 
The deil a ane would trust me. 


Yet I, a coin-denyed wight, 

By Fortune quite discarded, 
Ye see how I am, day and ni 

By lad and lass blackguarded ! 


The turn he here gives to the prophet’s lament that, 
notwithstanding his being free from usury, the people 
cursed him, is assuredly very waggish, remembering 
all that Burns knew to lie at his debit in the books of 
the ‘ unco guid.’ 


BARGAIN-HUNTING. 


Mr Warren and his niece Marion had been waiting 
in the drawing-room for the arrival of his sister- 
in-law and her three daughters, for more than an 
hour, and the old gentleman was getting impatient 
for his tea; he had been inveigied up to town at least 
three weeks before his presence would be necessary 
at the wedding of one of these young ladies; and 
though, during all that time, he had been subjected 
to their endless colloquies about ‘shopping,’ and 
their triumphant peans over their ‘bargains,’ the 
trousseau was by no means complete yet. 

In that late autumn evening, the female four were 
still cheapening silks and muslins in the accustomed 
manner, 

It was not the present inconvenience, however, 
which, to do him justice, was troubling Mr Warren, 
so much as his reflections upon the system which the 
ladies were thus thoughtlessly pursuing. He could 
not now forbear giving Marion his opinion upon the 
matter, although, in consideration for the happy event 
which was in such close prospect, he had hitherto 
spared his nieces. 


‘I can recollect the time,’ said he, ‘when people 
paid for the quality of what they bought; but now, 
when the world goes so fast, the passion is for cheap- 
ness, and we hear people boasting of their bargains, 
forgetting the many who, in consequence, are half 
clad and hungry; and when the poor man’s health 
goes, what has he to look to? When the rich are 
ill, they have rest and ease and cordials to revive 
them, and the balmy breath of foreign climes; but 
when the poor artisan dies, it is often because the 
world in his employer’s hand has gone round so fast, 
that he has had no time to feel the invigorating breath 
of his own hillside breezes. In sickness, the rich 
man diverts his mind by the elegances and refine- 
ments of life, and solaces himself with the consolations 
of religion ; the poor man often knows not what they 
mean. Many who once knew they had a soul, have 
had its light long since extinguished by the all- 
absorbing object of finding food to keep life warm 
within them.’ 

‘These are appalling statements, dear uncle,’ said 
Marion. ‘The evils must lie with the legislature and 
with men in power—we have little influence in these 
matters, and what we can do is but as a drop in the 
ocean.’ 

‘It may be so, Marion; but the influence of every 
British female is more commanding than that of any 
other female throughout the world. Think of the 
departments more peculiarly patronised by female 
influence; think of the numbers of young females who 
annually lose, many their sight, and many their lives, 
while working long and weary hours in the millinery 
and dressmaking establishments of our country.’ 

‘Yet, what can be done, uncle?’ inquired Marion. 
*What can be done? What can Ido? I have no 
influence. I can do nothing to help.’ 

At this moment a loud ring at the door-bell 
announced the return of the wanderers; and after the 
lapse of a few moments, spent, probably, in disrobing 
themselves of their outer wrappings, the drawing- 
room door opened, and Mrs Warren entered, accom- 
panied by her three daughters. Many apologies were 
made for the apparent neglect of the guests; and the 
excuse pleaded was the multitude of little matters 
that still remained undone, in prospect of the 25th, 
which was to be the wedding-day, and to be present 
on which, Mr Warren, Aunt Mary, and Marion, had 
come to town. Julia, the young bride, looked pleased 
and happy; Lucy, her young sister, was, as was her 
custom, in high spirits; while the third and eldest Miss 
Warren, Elizabeth, was too much occupied with the 
care and due adjustment of a multitude of paper 
parcels of all sizes, which she carried into the room 
with her, to notice any one. 

At length they were all gathered round the tea- 
table, and the business of tea was commenced. 

‘ And now for the news,’ said Lucy; ‘we have done 
a great deal this evening ; and, mamma, I think it is 
only fair that Aunt and Marion, left at home 
to amuse themselves, should participate in our 
exploits.’ 

‘I really think we have a right to know them,’ said 
Aunt Mary, good-humouredly; ‘ your sudden dis- 
appearance at this unusual hour calls for some 
explanation.’ 

‘The explanation, then, is this, replied Lucy, in a 
low tone, ‘that we were all bent upon going, where 
we were not so fond of being seen at an earlier part of 


the day, to one of those extraordinary shops where 


one gets things almost for nothing, and where, I 
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suppose, in a few years, a premium will be offered to 
any lady who will be so very kind and obliging as to 
accept of their articles’°—— 

‘We certainly have made some extraordinary 
purchases,’ said Julia, interrupting her sister; ‘such 
bargains I never saw!’ and she proceeded to enum- 
erate various little fancy articles which, as they were 
named, were duly unrolled from their several papers 
by the silent Elizabeth, and handed for inspection to 
the company. 

‘And the dresses,’ continued Julia, ‘they certainly 
were bargains. Flushington told us we could not get 
them anywhere else for double the money, because he 
deals with a manufactory where they give the people 
the very least sums in the world, and employ a great 
number. They are imitations, to be sure, but are they 
not very lovely ?’ 

‘Stop, stop,’ cried Elizabeth, who had been measur- 
ing the cloth. ‘I am a yard short, and here is a great 
hole!’ 

‘Oh, never mind that,’ said Lucy, as though she 
enjoyed the discovery; ‘it was cheap, and that is 
enough.’ 

‘Well, we shall not mind it then,’ continued Julia; 
‘there is enough without the missing yard; indeed, 
we have bought many things we did not much want, 
just because they were so temptingly cheap; but the 
greatest bargain is yet to come.’ 

‘The mittens,’ said Lucy; ‘ yes, certainly the mittens 
were wonders. I bought gloves, silk, needles, and 
meshes some weeks ago, to make a pair for myself, 
and here we have got mittens beautifully made for 
less actually than I paid for the materials.’ 

Here Elizabeth placed upon the table a bundle of 
beautifully finished black lace mittens. 

‘They are all hand-wrought,’ said Aunt Mary, tak- 
ing up one of them, ‘and are exquisitely done; much 
time must have been spent upon them.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Lucy, ‘I know that from experience; 
mine go on at snail’s pace. I would not make a pair 
for any one under three times the sum we paid for 
these. We were just leaving the shop, when we 
observed them, and I priced one pair, which was not 
much more than I had paid for my materials; but we 
had already bought so many things, that we thought 
we might get them still cheaper, so we offered Flush- 
ington a small sum for each, provided we took the 
whole parcel of them—there are so many of us, we 
shall soon wear them out—and after some deliberation 
he gave us them, and certainly they are bargains.’ 

‘Wonderful bargains!’ repeated the other two 
sisters. 


‘But we have not done yet, Julia; the dress for 
Mrs Philips—you must not forget that.’ 

‘Oh, I do not forget it, said Julia. ‘We bought 
a dress, which I am to wear on Monday evening, 
Marion.’ 


‘On Monday evening!’ repeated Marion—‘ and this 
is Saturday night; surely it cannot be made so 
quickly, and with all the bugle-trimmings you 
wish.’ 


*O yes, we have managed that too. We went to 
Mrs Primrose, and told her it must be done—in 
short, that it was indispensable. At first, she said it 
was impossible ; but after hinting about further orders, 
she said it should be done.’ 

‘ Bugle-trimmings and all,’ added Elizabeth ; ‘ for I 
heard her whisper to her forewoman to tell a young 
person—who, I know, is her best worker in bugles— 
that she could not get away this evening; so I am 
sure it will be done, and well done, too.’ 

‘And now, uncle,’ said Lucy, ‘now that our nar- 
ration is over, have we not been most actively and 
most creditably employed ?’ 

There was no answer from Mr Warren for a few 
seconds, during which time the quick-sighted Marion 


discovered that his cogitations were not of a pleasant 
nature. 

‘Lucy,’ he at length said, ‘do you wish a candid 
answer to your question? for if so, I am sorry I 
cannot give it, without causing you all pain. In the 
midst of so much hilarity, and so many pleasing 
anticipations, I feel grieved to say anything that may 
damp your mirth; but when I remember that Julia 
is about to take her place as a British matron, I 
cannot refrain from speaking openly upon the 
subject.’ 

‘ Julia, my dear,’ continued the old man affection- 
ately, taking her hand, ‘you are about to become the 
wife of a very noble young man. I am glad he is 
not among us to-night; his mind is too quick- 
sighted, and his heart is too generous, not to have been 
wounded by the recital of your evening’s transactions. 
I believe you have gone through them in thought- 
lessness; but you are about to leave your girlish 
days behind, and to enter a condition which, what- 
ever be the station in life, is one full of responsibility 
and of influence. Times are greatly changed. Long 
ago, our grandmothers were content with a few hand- 
some dresses, for which they paid a reasonable sum; 
the ladies of the olden time wore one kind of dress, 
and those in a lower position another; now, every 
shop swarms with imitations, so that all ranks may 
at a trifling sum be decked out with flimsy perishable 
articles: this, however, affects the taste of the times, 
and what I wish to speak of to you is rather the morale 
of the matter. Just before you came in, Marion and 
I were talking of the sad state of thousands of our 
fellow-creatures, who work long and weary hours in 
an atmosphere fatal to health; while thousands of 
their more enlightened and highly educated brothers 
and sisters, knowing all this, in the frantic struggle 
for cheapness, do all in their power to sink them 
still lower in the oppressions of a life which, 
while it often kills the body, oftener slays the soul. 
In every department, go where we will, we find few 
exceptions to the general rule, excessive work or very 
low wages. Ido not mean to impugn Flushington’s 
respectability, for I know nothing of him; but I know 
that many shops are opened by young men, who 
begin by advertising that they will undersell their 
neighbours, and many of such people have two prices. 
The bargain-hunter enters the shop, and the trades- 
man feels that either he must sell his goods under 
their value, or lose his customer; consequently he is 
tempted to compromise the matter by overreaching 
some other person, or by reducing still further the 
already miserable remuneration of some poor labourer 
connected with his business. Few among us ever 
think, while admiring the many beautiful textures of 
the day, how it fares with the multitudes who spun 
the slender thread, laid it on the loom, and coloured 
it with its many-tinted pattern; we hear only of 
exultations of delight at its being purchased for a 
small sum. We cannot lift the veil, but methinks it 
would sometimes be a saddening sight, could we follow 
to their homes the wretched makers of lucifer-boxes 
and envelopes, the female shirt-makers and others 
employed by these cheap houses, while the rich, the 
enlightened, the Christian purchaser sits calmly by 
his fire, and under the shade of his own home-tree, 
makes his boast of bargaining! 

‘These things are crying sins, and they are national 
sins; but females little think of the influence they 
possess in all shopping transactions when they stoop 
to bargaining, and thus become encouragers of fraud 
and cruelty. I consider it the duty of every lady to 
endeavour to acquire correct ideas of the value of the 
several articles which come more especially under her 
own inspection. Make it a rule never to purchase 
anything knowingly under its real value. If a trades- 


man offer you a piece of goods which you are quite 
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convinced is under its worth, reject it, and in future 
shun the shop; if it is offered you by a poor vender 
in evident distress, take it, but give the full value. 

‘No example could more fully suit me at present 
than that painful affair of the black lace mittens. 
Lucy owns from experience she knew the value of 
the materials and the labour of the work. They 
were offered cheaply even at first, probably much too 
cheaply to repay the waste of some poor fellow- 
creature’s eyes; and yet you were not satisfied, 
but forced the tradesman either to run the risk of 
offending you, or of bleeding the heart of some poor 
creature to an extent of which we little dream, and 
which we can never know. When any of you come to 
visit me at Rookwood, may I beg that I may never 
see these mittens worn; I should always fancy that I 
saw the words “hand-wrought ” engraved upon them, 
and that some poor miserable woman, in consequence, 
sat weeping in a cold garret; but I have done with 
this. I wish to say a few words about the transac- 
tion at Mrs Primrose’s. 

‘We all know the great mortality that takes place 
annually in the dressmaking and millinery depart- 
ments; and. it is likewise to be feared that there is 
considerable encroachment practised on the sacred 
hours of the Sabbath. Many ladies, I feel glad to say, 
in order effectually, so far as they are concerned, to 
prevent the possibility of giving any pretext for the 
system, invariably give their orders early in the week, 
so that they may be finished with ease before its 
expiration. If an emergency arise suddenly, requiring 
a new dress, the considerate lady will never for a 
moment hesitate between the evanescent gratification 
of appearing in a new dress, and the harrowing convic- 
tion, that to feed her vanity, a fellow-sister has been 
oppressed and defrauded of that rest, which the Eye 
which looks upon all impartially wishes to see man 
universally enjoying. Did the anticipated delight 
of wearing a new dress so darken your conscience, 
that you were unable to appreciate the amount of 
sorrow which may at this moment oppress the heart 
of the young female who is now employed with your 
bugle-embroidery, and is thereby prevented from 
going home this evening? My dear girls, these things 
ought not to be. I see I am deeply grieving you all, 
but these are subjects of deep import. Think well 
of them, and may they for ever be a lesson to you.’ 

Here a servant entered the room, whispered a few 
words to Aunt Mary, which broke off the conversation. 

‘Helen Campbell,’ said Aunt Mary in surprise, ‘is 
she below? Yes, I will see her. This is the young 
person,’ said she, addressing her nieces, ‘about whom I 
wished to interest you; I should like your brother 
also to see her. Her story is simply this: She is the 
support of an aged mother, who has once seen better 
days, and is now in extreme poverty and want, and is 
dying of consumption. Shew her in,’ said she to the 
servant, who immediately left the room. 

‘Perhaps,’ said Mr Warren, ‘the sight of so many 
may appal her ’—but there was no time to recall the 
order, for the door immediately opened, and Helen 
Campbell, a slight, delicate, gentle-looking girl, 
walked in with modest ease; yet with that fixed and 
anxious expression with which one might enter a 
crowded room, and yet see no one in particular, the 
mind and thoughts being concentrated elsewhere. 
Like the dying gladiator, ‘her thoughts were with her 
heart, and that was far away.’ 

*My poor Helen,’ said Aunt Mary kindly, taking 
her hand, and placing her on a chair, ‘I fear you 
have bad news; is your mother worse to-night?’ 

*O yes,’ said the poor girl, as the tears began to 
chase each other down her thin cheeks. ‘She is 
greatly worse, and they tell me she is going—that 
she cannot live now.’ 

‘How is this?’ inquired Aunt Mary anxiously. 


‘When I saw her in the beginning of the week, she 
seemed better. Is her cough worse? is there any new 
symptom? or what is it?’ 

‘No new symptom,’ said Helen sadly, ‘ but weak- 
ness, dreadful weakness.’ 

‘Is her appetite gone, then ?’ inquired Aunt Mary. 

‘No, no!’ replied Helen, as the blood mounted to 
her forehead, and she bit her lip, as if trying to main- 
tain a measure of composure; ‘it is not gone, but she 
—has nothing to eat.’ 

‘I am distressed to hear all this, Helen,’ interrupted 
Aunt Mary. ‘I have not gone to see you for some 
days past, thinking you were not in need. When 
I saw you last, you expected plenty of money, to buy 
wine and food to bring up her strength.’ 

‘So I did,’ replied the girl. ‘ When I saw you, I was 
full of good hopes, but they are all gone now. I 
had worked nearly night and day for three weeks, 
and expected great remuneration for my work. Day 
after day I have called for payment, and have always 
been put off; and when at last I entreated for some 
money to-night, Flushington told me he has been 
obliged to sell the things for almost nothing, and 
could not give me anything at. all till Monday. 
My mittens—my beautiful mittens, how I doted on 
them!’ 

‘Flushington !’ said Aunt Mary, much amazed, and 
taking up one of the bargain-gloves which still lay 
—_ the table, ‘are these your work, Helen?’ she 
said. 

‘Oh, yes,’ said poor Helen, clasping the mitten in 
both hands, and bursting into tears; ‘on which I 
built so many hopes—food and wine, and life, and 
strength, and happy days were thought of with every 
new row, and all is gone.’ 

Julia covered her face with both hands, and her 
sisters became very thoughtful. Aunt Mary rose 
and poked the fire, and even Uncle Warren took out 
his pocket-handkerchief, and made so great a noise 
that poor Helen’s sobs could not be heard. | 

‘But there was another source from which I 
thought you were to get money, Helen—your sister ?’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ replied Helen, ‘so I thought; she was 
to have been home to-night with her earnings, and 
we had planned to bify so many things; but she did 
not come, and, on going for her to Mrs Primrose’s, I 
was told at the door that I could not see her—that 
she could not be home to-night—that she was busy 
again with more bugle-trimmings—nor could her 
money be paid till the dress on which she now works 
is finished, which must be by Monday evening.’ 

Aunt Mary again poked the fire, and Julia, utter- 
ing a faint cry, sunk her still covered face upon the 
table. 

‘O, ma’am, forgive me,’ said Helen, suddenly start- 
ing to her feet; ‘forgive me that once more I ask 
you for help; but my poor mother is dying, and she 
is—starving.’ 

In a moment Mr Warren’s hand was on the bell. 
‘Get a coach instantly,’ said he to the servant who 
appeared ; ‘and, Mrs Warren, get wine and bread ready 
immediately. I myself will go with this poor girl. 
Julia, get your cloak and bonnet: I wish you to go 
with me.’ 

In a few moments the carriage arrived, and a 
bottle of wine and various kinds of food were quickly 
placed in a basket, and they prepared to go. 

‘Sir,’ said Helen earnestly, ‘may I ask you to take 
out the cork from the wine-bottle, that there may be 
no delay when we arrive—there is no screw near us, 
and she has so longed for wine !’ 

This being done, Mr Warren, Julia, and Helen 
Campbell were soon on their way. 

‘I fear we may alarm your mother at this hour,’ 
said Mr Warren. 

‘Oh no, sir, replied Helen; ‘ the door we enter by 
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is at her back. You can be in the room without her 
seeing you at first. She is watched over by some 
kind Scotchwomen, who live beside us. Oh, how I 
wish we were there!’ 

The way was long, however; but in due time they 
did arrive, and following Helen along a dark 
passage, and down a narrow stair, they found them- 
selves in asmall miserable-looking room. Mr Warren 
seated Julia along with himself on two wooden stools, 
while Helen, rushing in with the basket, took from 
the table a little broken cup, which she filled with 
wine, and hastened to refresh the poor sufferer, whose 
face was concealed from Mr Warren’s view. It was 
with delight that Mr Warren witnessed what had so 
often before melted his heart—the kindness of the 

to the poor. Several wretched-looking women, 
hard worked and worn out, yet kept alive by the 
woman’s heart within them, stood around the sick- 
bed; and as Helen approached with the little broken 
cup and the wine, one of them with the utmost tender- 
ness, laying her hand gently on her arm, said kindly : 

‘Na, na, Miss, she’s past that noo; she’ll drink 
nae mair o’ the fruit o’ the vine in this warld,’ 

*Wine!’ cried another woman—‘is’t wine ?—and 
she cried sae sair for ’t yesterday.’ 

‘Dear mother,’ said Helen, fondly bending over 
her, ‘you must take it—it will soon revive you; and 
see!’ said she, holding up the basket, ‘here is bread 
and sago, and many things to make you well.’ 

* Wae’s me,’ said one of the women ; ‘ and her that’s 
had naething but cauld water and crusts the day.’ 

‘Dear mother,’ continued Helen, ‘will you not 
drink? It will revive you, it will cheer you, it will 
make you live.’ 

There was no answer. The poor widow’s sorrows 
were over. 

* 

Taking one of the women aside, Mr Warren put a 
guinea into her hand, desiring her to use it as she 
thought best for poor Helen’s comfort, whom he 
should see again on the morrow. He then took Julia 
out of the room, kindly leading her through the dark 
passage up the narrow stair, after which she hurried 
to the carriage, into a corner of which she threw 
herself in an agony of tears. ~ 

Some time passed, during which he did not disturb 
her. At length, taking her hand, ‘My dear Julia,’ 
he said, ‘it is enough. This evening has been one of 
the most painful of your hitherto uncheckered life. 
We shall say no more of the earlier transactions of 
the evening, but will now only consider how we may 
best assist poor Helen Campbell and her sister. But 
suffer one parting word of advice from an old man who 
loves you dearly. Do not too easily dismiss from your 
mind the events of this night. Think of them often, 
and place them before you; and by their example act 
in your future life, and you will be rewarded by 
finding that you are thereby more fitted to be the 
companion of the generous and excellent young man 
who in a few days is to call you his wife.’ 

Julia’s only reply was another flood of tears, and a 
silent pressure of her uncle’s hand, as the carriage 
stopped, and she ran hurriedly to her room. Instantly 
unlocking her desk, she wrote a note to Mrs Primrose, 
saying that she should not require her dress on 
Monday, and begging as a particular favour that 
Miss Campbell might be allowed immediately to 
return to her mother’s house. 

The short interval between that memorable evening 
and the long-expected 25th found full occupation in 
comforting and consoling the sorrowing sisters, who 
now only remember it as the night on which they 
were made motherless. The 25th is now past, and 
the young bride has become a matron. As it is 
only some weeks since then, we cannot speak with 
great certainty of the result ; but from the propriety, 


sympathy, and general consideration of her conduct, 
it seems evident to all that Julia finds herself a better 
and a more feeling-hearted woman since the trying 
events of that night of bargain-hunting. 


CATHARINE OF RUSSIA AT HOME. 


Or all historical writings, surely none is so instruc- 
tive as biography; of all forms that biography 
can take, the autobiographical most engrosses our 
interest. Whether, indeed, the way in which great 
men or great women see themselves, approaches 
nearer to positive truth than that in which others see 
them, may be open to dispute. Their direct testi- 
mony as to their own actions and motives may be as 
suspicious as that of an open partisan or foe. But, 
indirectly, they needs must reveal themselves in a 
more authentic manner. Character will out in a 
thousand unsuspected ways; so that, despite all 
attempts at disguise, the different impression made 
upon us by a biography or an autobiography, is 
pretty much what we feel in looking at a care- 
fully painted portrait, or at the reflection flashed 
for us into a mirror by the passing by of the living 
man himself. It is, perhaps, in the case of the 
notorious in evil that we best appreciate the psycho- 
logical interest of the self-revelation. These charac- 
ters, pilloried in history so long—by ~hat means did 
they contrive to live on tolerably good terms with 
themselves ?—by what sophistry did they excuse 
what we have learned so unqualifiedly to condemn? 
Ay, and by what gradual, scarcely conscious steps 
did they reach that bad eminence with which we 
invariably associate them? How did they view the 
corrupt influences that impelled them thither, the 
engrained evil in the whole social fabric which ren- 
dered their individual development possible? What 
light can they throw for us on the ‘forgotten earth- 
quakes and extinct volcanoes’ that had been ‘ at work 
where that drop of discoloured water came from ?’ 
Such thoughts as these naturally occur in connec- 
tion with the memoir now before us—its authenticity 
seems generally admitted by competent critics—and 
the following is M. Herzen’s account of its long 
suppression and present appearance. A few hours 
after the death of Catharine II., in 1796, her son, 
the unhappy Emperor Paul, had all her papers 
earefully sealed for his own inspection. Among them 
he found the famous letter of Alexis Orloff, informing 
the empress of the murder of her husband, and 
affording, by its incoherent terror and abject suppli- 
cation, strong evidence of her freedom from any 
participation in the crime. Paul found, too, a bulky 
manuscript contained in a sealed envelope, and 
addressed to him by his mother’s hand. This manu- 
script he religiously kept secret from all, except his 
boyhood’s friend, Prince Alexander Kourakine, who 
took a copy of it. Twenty years after the assassina- 
tion of Paul, two other Russian noblemen having 
procured copies of this document, their partial circu- 
lation came to the ears of the Emperor Nicholas, who 
at once gave orders for their instant suppression by 
the secret police; and sealing the original with the 
great seal of state, carefully deposited it in the 
imperial archives, then kept at St Petersburg. It was 
in 1840 that M. Herzen heard mention made of this 
remarkable manuscript by the tutor of the present 
emperor; he, Constantine Arsenieff, having been 
allowed to peruse it in virtue of his office as teacher 
of modern history to the heir-apparent. During the 
Crimean war, the archives were transferred to 
Moscow, where the emperor is known to have read 
his great-grandmother’s autobiographical sketch. 
Once more a few copies began privately to circulate. 
It is from one of these that M. Herzen declares the 
work in question to have been faithfully transcribed. 
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It is in the year 1744 that, Catharine first introduces 
herself as a girl of fourteen, newly arrived in Russia, 
as bride-elect of Peter, Duke of Holstein Gottorp, 
nephew and adopted heir of the reigning empress, 
Elizabeth. She herself was the daughter of the Prince 
of Anhalt Zerbst. Her mother accompanied her 
to Russia, and seems to have done her best to increase 
the discomforts of the young princess. A year and 
more elapsed between the betrothal and the marriage 
of the ill-assorted pair; and a very dreary time it 
appears to have been. Catharine’s mother and the 
grand-duke were constantly squabbling, and ren- 
dering the situation of the poor fiancée—who tried 
hard, she tells us, to ‘obey the one and please 
the other’—a ‘thorny’ one indeed. At this time, 
there existed rather a friendly feeling between 
the young people. They were common ‘sufferers 
from the maternal temper, and used to seek solace 
in noisy romping games; for, precocious as Catha- 
rine’s intellect was, she had a genuine love of 
childish play and high animal spirits. Indeed, she 
needed them ; for besides her mother’s constant fault- 
finding, she soon fell into disgrace with the empress 
on account of her lavish expenditure. 

The empress had known what it was to be pinched 
herself in the days of her predecessor Anne; and 
having contrived, as she declared, to keep free of 
debt, she was scandalised at Catharine’s reported 
liabilities. The latter had a good deal to urge in 
extenuation. She had arrived in Russia with a 
lamentably meagre wardrobe—had at most three or 
four dresses; and at the court of St Petersburg it 
was customary to have three changes of dress daily. 
Secondly, she had been informed of the national 
greed of presents, and knew that to indulge it was 
the best way to secure popularity. Thirdly, there 
had been placed about her person the most expensive 
lady in all Russia, who was always surrounded by 


tradesmen, and occupied in displaying their tempting 


stores. However, Catharine profited by the imperial 
hint, and forthwith set about squaring her accounts. 
About this time, we find her, spite of all distrac- 
tions, leading a somewhat studious life. She was 
diligent in acquiring Russ; she sent, on the recom- 
mendation of a learned Swede, for Plutarch’s Lives, 
Montesquieu on the Roman Republic, Cicero’s Life, 
&e., and appears to have been sincerely anxious to 
strengthen and cultivate her mind to the utmost. 
Here is her own account of herself, translated 
verbatim from the French, as are all the extracts 
we give: ‘I determined to foster and respect the 
confidence of the grand duke, so that he should 
at all events look upon me as a person to be 
depended upon, to whom he might say anything 
he liked, without risk of any kind, and in this 
I was for a long while successful. For the rest, I 
treated every one as well as I could, and made it my 
study to gain the friendship, or, at least, to mollify 
the dislike of those that I even suspected to be pre- 
judiced against me. I never shewed any partisanship, 
interfered with nothing, had always a serene, con- 
ciliatory aspect, was very attentive and polite to 
everybody, and being naturally exceedingly lively, 
had the satisfaction of finding that I daily won more 
and more upon public opinion, which pronounced 
me an interesting child, by no means devoid of 
intelligence. Here are two other indications of 
character: ‘I have throughout life avoided nothing 
so carefully as being in the way, and have always 
withdrawn myself the very moment that it dawned 
upon me that I might possibly be superfluous.’ 
*My self-love and self-complacency suffered in 
silence. I was always too proud to complain, and 
should have felt myself degraded by kindness that 
might be construed into pity. I more than ever 
applied myself to gaining general good-will; great 


or small no one was neglected by me; I made it my 
rule to believe that I needed them all.’ 

So ambitious, so calculating already, and Catharine 
was but fifteen! But then what an atmosphere she 
had been breathing for a year and a half! The 
wedding-day drew on. We can hardly pity her even 
when she tells us—‘As the time drew near, I grew 
increasingly melancholy. My feelings did not foretell 
me much happiness. Ambition alone upheld me. In 
my secret heart I hada “je ne sais quoi,” which never 
for a moment allowed me to doubt that, sooner or 
later, I should attain to be the sovereign empress of 
Russia in my own right.’ 

The wedding was magnificent, we are told, but no 
details are given of its barbaric splendour. The 
young pair at first followed the empress in her alter- 
nations between the summer palace and the winter 
palace, and appear to have been in both rather incon- 
veniently lodged. The Princess of Anhalt Zerbst left 
her daughter in the course of the autumn, and was 
sincerely regretted by her. There must have been 
some sense of home conferred even by those familiar 
scoldings. Catharine’s situation grew more and more 
isolated. Her favourite maid of honour was dismissed ; 
suspicion seemed to fall on every one that she pre- 
ferred. Her husband neglected her from the first; 
and agreeably to the habit of unlimited confidence 
which as we have seen she piqued herself on fostering, 
entertained her with accounts of his admiration now 
for this lady, now for that. Happiness for her was 
out of the question. How then to be least unhappy ? 
Catharine reasoned as follows: ‘I said to myself 
that with such a man as this I could not fail to be 
miserable if I gave way to any feelings of tenderness 
for him, only to have them thus repaid; that so I 
might very soon expire with jealousy, without doing 
any one good. I strove accordingly, by force of due 
amour propre, to avoid being jealous of a husband who 
did not love me; but in order not to be jealous, the 
only way was not to love him either. If he had 
chosen to be loved, I should not have found it a 
difficult task, for I was naturally inclined as well as 
accustomed to do my duty; but then I ought to have 
had a husband gifted with common sense, and 
certainly this man was not so.’ 

Decidedly not; all his amusements were absurd 
and inconsiderate in the extreme. We find him getting 
into a great scrape with his aunt by drilling holes 
in a door which divided one of his apartments from 
her private dining-room, and then inviting the grand 
duchess’s maids of honour to come and peep at unsus- 
pecting royalty enjoying its repast. Catharine, with 
a sense and good feeling which do her honour, 
absolutely declined to look at the raree-show thus 
provided, and warned her foolish spouse of the anger 
that the discovery would entail. Not very long after 
this cause of offence, the empress appointed a certain 
Madame Tchoglokoff duenna-in-chief to the grand 
duchess, this lady being looked upon as a pattern of 
domestic virtue, and likely to exercise a favourable 
influence in bringing the young pair into happier 
mutual relations. A tiresome companion she must 
have proved with her incessant comments upon the 
merest trifle said of: ‘This would displease her 
majesty ’"—‘ That would hardly be approved by the 
empress.’ However, Catharine, with her imperturb- 
able good-humour, would turn a deaf ear, or feign 
to sleep; and ere very long, Madame Tchoglokoff fell 
under the empire a strong mind always has over a 
weak one. 

Wherever Elizabeth went, her nephew and niece 
had to accompany her. ‘Our manner of travelling 
to Revel,’ the grand duchess relates, ‘was neither 
agreeable nor convenient. I remember, during this 
journey, having one day to dress close to an oven 


where bread had just been baking; and on another 
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occasion, my bed had been put up in a tent which was 
instep-deep in water. Moreover, the empress having 
no fixed hour for departure or arrival, for taking 
meals or taking rest, we were all, masters and 
servants alike, strangely harassed.’ 

Returned to St Petersburg, Catharine was informed 
of the death of her father, which appears to have 
sincerely distressed her. ‘For a week,’ she says, ‘I 
was allowed to weep as much as I liked; but at its 
close Madame Tchoglokoff came to tell me I had shed 
tears enough, and that the empress commanded me 
to leave off—my father not having been a king. I 
replied that it was indeed true that he was not a 
king; to which she rejoined, that it was unbecoming 
in a grand duchess to weep longer for a father who 
was not royal. Finally, it was decreed that I should 
go out on the following Sunday, and wear mourning 
six weeks.’ 

Here are two specimens of the grand duke’s absurd 
amusements, and of the patience with which his 
clever young wife bore with them. On their return 
to the summer palace, Madame Krouse, once a severe 
Argus herself, proved ready to connive at anything, 
for the pleasure of circumventing and spiting Madame 
Tchoglokoff, the Argus-in-chief. ‘This is Catharine’s 
account: ‘She (Madame Krouse) procured for the 
grand duke toys, dolls, and other child’s playthings, 
for which he had a perfect mania. During the day, 
these were concealed in and under my bed; after 
supper, the grand duke retired first, and as soon as 
we were in bed, Madame Krouse locked the door, and 
then he would play with these toys till one or two in 
the morning. Whether I liked it or not, I was obliged 
to take a part in this fine diversion, and so was 
Madame Krouse. I often laughed during it, but still 
more often I was weary, and even uncomfortable, all 
the bed being covered and filled with dolls and heavy 
playthings. I do not know if Madame Tchoglokoff 
got to hear of these nocturnal amusements; but one 
night, about twelve o’clock, she came and knocked 
at our door. It could not be opened at once, because 
the grand duke, Madame Krouse, and I were hard at 
work removing and concealing the toys, which we 
did pretty effectually under the counterpane. When 
this was accomplished, she was admitted; but she 
found great fault with having been kept waiting, and 
told us the empress would be very angry when she 
heard that we were still awake.’ 

But dolls were inoffensive compared to other 
hobbies of the imbecile Peter, and Catharine’s 
toleration had to be put to a still harder test. 

‘In order to increase his winter amusements, the 
grand duke had seven or eight sporting-dogs brought 
from the country, and placed behind a wooden par- 
tition which separated the alcove of my bedroom from 
an immense vestibule at the back of our apartments. 
As the akove was only boarded, the smell of the 
kennel pervaded it, and we had to sleep in that 
tainted atmosphere. If I complained, he told me 
that there was no other way of managing it. This 
kennel being a profound secret, I bore the discomfort 
without betraying his imperial highness.’ 

of the many moves of the young couple was 
to a small country-house at Gostilitza, hastily and 
perilously built late in autumn, upon a frozen founda- 
tion, which the spring thaw undermined, and the 
whole fabric gave way, to the great peril of its inhabit- 
ants. In the midst of her natural terror, Catharine 
shewed much presence of mind and thoughtfulness ; 
but the unreasonable empress was offended with her 
alarm, and chose to see no cause for it in a falling 


house. At this period, the grand duchess does not 
seem to have had one friend to love or trust. She 
was not allowed to write to her mother, and could 
only keep up a fugitive correspondence with her by a 
series of stratagems all involving danger. 


After the Gostilitza catastrophe, Oranienbaum be- 
came a favourite summer retreat. The following is 
Catharine’s account of her manner of life there. ‘I 
rose at three in the morning, and dressed myself from 
top to toe in men’s clothes: an old sportsman was 
ready waiting for me. We crossed the garden on foot, 
shouldering our guns. A skiff was in attendance at 
the shore ; and then he, I, a pointer, and the fisherman 
who was to row us, got into the skiff; and I went 
to shoot wild-ducks amongst the reeds that border the 
shore on each side of the canal of Oranienbaum. At 
ten o’clock, or sometimes later, I went back, and 
dressed for dinner. After dinner, we took a rest; and 
in the evening the grand duke had music, or else we 
rode. I remember reading about this time Brantome’s 
memoirs, which much amused me.’ On her return to 
Moscow, Catharine applied herself—through sheer 
ennui—to severer studies. She waded through nine 
quarto volumes of German history, at the rate of one 
volume a week, and then read Plato’s works ; but her 
philosophy must have been sorely jarred by her proxi- 
mity to her husband’s apartments, who had now a 
fancy not only for keeping, but training dogs. His 
brutal shouts, and the poor creatures’ lamentable 
howls, disturbed her morning, noon, and night. By 
way of interlude, he would sometimes take up his 
violin, and scrape it furiously, and then return to his 
cruel discipline. One day, when a pre‘ty little King 
Charles’s spaniel was the victim, Catharine, moved by 
its prolonged ayd piteous howling, ventured to inter- 
cede, but that only brought down redoubled blows. 
* As a general rule," she says, ‘ tears and cries, instead 
of moving the grand duke, increased his rage. Pity 
was to him an unpleasant, nay, an intolerable 
sensation.’ 

A sharp attack of illness which came upon Catharine 
at Pérora, seems to have done much in softening 
Madame Tchoglokoff towards her; indeed, according 
to her own account, however prejudiced her attendants 
might at first be, the young grand duchess never 
failed finally to conciliate and attach them to herself. 
‘They never,’ she writes with excusable self-compla- 
cency, ‘found me sulky or exacting, but invariably 
ready to meet the slightest advance on their parts ; 
and here my lively nature stood me in good stead, for 
none of these Arguses could help being amused by the 
things I said to them, and gradually they relaxed 
their severity.’ 

As might be expected from his love of stimulants, 
the grand duke went on from one degree of brutality 
to another. We have before heard Catharine allude 
to his evanescent preferences for different ladies of 
the court, and to the imperturbable good temper 
with which she listened to his confidences on this 
critical head. But when he became infatuated about 
the Princess of Courlande, who was positively deformed 
in person, and who had besides too much of Catharine’s 
own skilful tact in courting and gaining universal 
popularity to have been a favourite of hers even if 
she had not been a rival, the grand duchess was 
at last seriously provoked. ‘My vanity and self- 
love began to be shocked at the preference being given 
to that little monster. One evening, as I rose from 
table, Madame Vladislava told me that every one was 
horrified to see a hump-back preferred to me. }F 
replied: “How help it!” ‘The tears came into my 
eyes, and I went to bed. I was hardly asleep when the 

duke came to bed too; as he was drunk and 
did not know what he was doing, he began to discourse 
to me about the charms of his lady fair. I pretended 
to be fast asleep, that he might the sooner hold his 
peace; but after having talked more loudly still, in 
order to wake me up, and finding that I made no sign 
of waking, he gave me two or three hard blows on the 
side, grumbling at my sound sleep, and then turned 


round and fell asleep himself. I cried a good deal that 
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night about this partiality of his, the blows he had 
given me, and my in every way disagreeable and 
wearisome situation. ‘The following morning, he 
ashamed of himself, did not refer to what had 
and I pretended not to have been aware of it. 
The last week of Lent we recommenced our devotions.’ 
In spite of tyrannical freaks every now and then, 
the Empress Elizabeth appears to have been, on the 
whole, attached to Catharine, and thoroughly aware 
of her great intellectual superiority to her boor of a 
nephew, of whom she often spoke in most unmeasured 
terms, though she attached a certain value to him as 
being her heir. She had long regretted Catharine’s 
childless state; and the following passage describes 
her unscrupulous and inconsiderate joy when the 
succession to the throne appeared to her still further 
secured: ‘About twelve o’clock on the twehtieth of 
September 1754,’ writes Catharine, ‘I gave birth to a 
son. As soon as he was swaddled, the empress sent 
for her confessor, who gave the infant the name 
of Paul, after which she told the midwife to take the 
child and follow her. I remained on my bed of 
suffering. Now, this bed was placed opposite to a 
door full of chinks and crevices; behind me there 
were two large windows, which closed ill, and on each 
side, two other doors—the one leading to my dressing- 
room, the other to Madame Vladislava’s. As soon as 
the empress was gone, the grand duke went away too, 
so did M. and Madame Schouvaloff, and for three 
good hours I saw no more of any of them 
At length, Countess Schouvaloff returned in full-dress, 
and appeared shocked to find me still as she had left 
me..... She went off at once, and I suppose sent 
for the midwife, who came in about half an hour, and 
told us that the empress was so taken up with the 
baby, that she had not parted with it for a moment; 
as for me, no one gave me a thought. This negiect 
was not very flattering. I was dying with thirst. 


At length, I was comfortably arranged; and I did not 
see another living soul that day, nor were any in- 


quiries even made for me. ‘The grand duke, for his 
part, was drinking with his companions, and the 
empress taken up with the child. In the town and 
the empire generally, there was great rejoicing. The 
following day, I began to suffer from intense rheu- 
matic pain, and high fever set in; nevertheless, I 
still saw no one, and no one inquired for me. I did 
nothing but moan and weep. Madame Vladislava 
was the only person in my room; at bottom, she pitied, 
but could not help me. Besides which, I did not like 
to be pitied or to complain: my nature was too proud 
for it—the very idea of being unhappy was intolerable 
to me, and up to this time I had done all I could not 
to appear so.’ Poor Catharine! they would not even let 
her see her child. No ‘baby fingers, waxen touches’ 
to heal this terrible sense of isolation and neglect. 
Nay, she did not dare openly to ask about him; to 
have shewn any anxiety would have been construed 
into an injurious doubt of the care taken of him by 
the empress. Only after six weeks was the mother 
permitted to look, for a few moments, upon her little 
son. She thought him ‘very beautiful, and the sight 
of him gave her a degree of pleasure.’ Later, she 
with small satisfaction, beheld him nearly killed by 
kindness in the imperial chamber. ‘They kept him,’ 
she writes, ‘in-an exceedingly warm room, swathed 
in flannel, lying in a cradle fitted up with the fur of 
the black fox, covered with an embroidered and 
wadded satin coverlet, and over that another of rose- 
coloured velvet lined with black-fox fur. I have often 
seen him lying thus, the perspiration streaming down 
his face and limbs, which so relaxed him that when 
he grew older, the least breath of air gave him cold.’ 
Catharine’s memoirs break off abruptly a few 
months before the death of the empress. The 
Schouvaloffs, the reigning court-favourites, had done 


what they could to injure her in the estimation of 
her imperial aunt, but the tact and policy of the 
grand duchess prevailed. Two or three times, in the 
course of her narrative, we find glimpses of a certain 
desire for the nation’s good, that had grown up even 
in the midst of her corrupt court-life, and which 
prepare us for the brighter portions of her after- 
career. It was but little indeed that Catharine 
could know of the people. As Herzen well remarks : 
‘The winter palace, with its administrative and 
military machinery, was a separate world in itself. 
Like a vessel floating on the surface of the deep, its 
only real relation to the inhabitants of that deep 
consisted in devouring them.’ 

It speaks well for the original goodness of Catharine’s 
heart that, despite all hardening influences, it should 
retain its sympathies for the masses, crushed, barbar- 
ous, and proscribed as they were; and amidst the 
excitement of war, and the intrigues of court-life, 
remember to ameliorate the condition of the serf, and 
provide for the instruction of his children. We lay 
down her memoirs gladly, for we are weary of the 
hollow, unprincipled, unreal life they reveal; but we 
lay them down with a deepened conviction that ‘none 
are all evil,’ and a disposition to retain, as our pro- 
minent impression of this once bright and beautiful, 
this great, but most unhappy woman, that she was 
beloved in life, and wept in death as the ‘mother of 
her people.’ 


OUR SCHOOLS VERSUS OUR CIVIL SERVICE. 


I was the head-boy at Pobbles’s. (Pobbles, every one 
knows, is head-master of the Dufferton grammar- 
school.) At Pobbles’s I went through the various 
stages of dirty little, pugnacious middle-aged, and 
patronising old boy. The result of my youthful 
experiences need not be recorded here. My age was 
tender, my lessons tough. Pobbles, I suppose, in 
compassion for my tender age, administered chastise- 
ment with uncalied-for generosity, and, as I wickedly 
imagined, felt increased pleasure at the increase of 
my lamentations. At last I became ‘too deep for 
tears.’ I tried the various recipes for imparting to 
the hand—not a delicate softness, but an impenetrable 
hardness ; and while seeking to rob sorrow—in other 
words, the cane—of its sting, I spent a small fortune 
at the chemist’s in the purchase of alum. This 
failing, I resolved to avoid punishment by doing my 
school-work, and it is with pride I record the result. 
I carried off the Trotter scholarship as the best 
classic, besides several other prizes, given, as I then 
thought, by Pobbles, but, as I afterwards learned, paid 
for by our respective parents. One thing Pobbles 
did pay for—that was the paragraph in the Dufferton 
Mercury recording my success. I wrote, in the inno- 
cence of my heart, to thank the editor, who sent me 
in return the terms of subscription to that intelligent 
journal. 

My parents thought of sending me to college; but 
they took counsel of their purse, which was not very 
full, and of my rich uncle, who did not seem to 
appreciate that mark of respect. He did not care 
to make any pecuniary advance on the security of 
my future success. Pobbles assured him that the 
security was undeniable, whereupon my uncle invited 
him to invest his money in it. My uncle added— 
for, in the matter of advice, he was truly generous— 
that he thought trade was my proper sphere in life ; 
and he concluded with expressing his sentiments on 
schoolmasters in general, which, if they were intended 
as a compliment to Pobbles, did not, in my opinion, 
achieve their object. 

College was therefore abandoned, and trade must 
have been my dole, had not our county member pro- 
cured me what my mother rashly designated as a 
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‘government appointment.’ It was a nomination to 
compete with nine other gentlemen for three vacant 
situations in the office of the Comptroller-general 
of Sealing-wax. I may as well state what my 
acquirements were. I was a good classical scholar. 
Latin and Greek were familiar in my mouth as 
songs to the lark. I had a fair knowledge of 
Euclid, and a faint idea of trigonometry. I had 
learned a good deal of ancient history, and geography, 
and a very little modern. I was on terms of personal 
intimacy with all the gods and goddesses; but my 
acquaintance with more unremote heroes was slight 
in the extreme. In my fourth-form days, I had 
learned the rudiments of arithmetic, and having got 
as far as Practice, ceased; it never made me perfect. 
This was my intellectual condition when the summons 
arrived. 

With some degree of confidence, inspired by my 
former triumphs, I presented myself at the place of 
examination on the appointed day. Under an arch- 
way, up some steps, and through a glass door, I was 
ushered, or rather followed the laconic directions of 
the porter, into a large room, wherein sat my 
opponents in the coming struggle. I was aghast. 
Instead of nine, there rather seemed to be twenty- 
nine. My first impulse was to offer a respectful 
but earnest remonstrance to a votary of the cherub 
Contemplation who was in the lobby. I afterwards 
discovered, however, that all of those who met my 
astonished gaze were not destined to compete with 
me; and, secondly, that the contemplative one’s 
recreation—I can hardly say business—extended no 
further than to control the supply of sherry and 
sandwiches, which were wound up in a basket for the 
refreshment of some officials up stairs. I remained in 
this room endeavouring to look as if I was unaware 
of the contrast presented by my clothes—the work of 
the Dufferton schneider—with those reposing on the 
elegant forms of some of my neighbours, until we were 
all ushered, up stairs, into the intellectual dissecting- 
Toom, where the examination was to take place. 
There, tables, covered with red baize, stood facing 
one another up and down the room, like couples in 
a long country-dance; and after some degree of 
difficulty, and not without feeling that it might be 
a work of supererogation to divulge my name 
(as I had to do) I found my allotted place. There 
lay my first paper, resting on a cushion of blotting- 
paper, on which were inscribed the hopes and fears 
of many previous candidates, with initial indica- 
tions of their names, together with some sketches 
of the examiners and illustrative remarks upon 
them, in some cases the reverse of respectful. ‘The 
first paper was on arithmetic. I looked through it 
with mingled feelings of astonishment and indigna- 
tion; I felt disposed to inquire of the examiners 
what possible advantage would accrue to the Sealing- 
wax Office from the most accurate knowledge of the 
number of fathoms in a mile, or miles in a fathom, as 
the case might be; nor could I imagine what possible 
circumstances could practically appeal to the Rule 
of Three, which always appears to me an ingenious 
puzzle to those who can work it, and a superfluous 
torment to those who cannot. I could not imagine 
this, and, what was worse, I could not do the sums. 
However, I attacked the questions, with a noble 
independence of rule, and so answered about half the 
paper correctly. In the afternoon there were exer- 
cises designed to test the handwriting; and mine, as 
the printer knows, is more elegant than distinct. 
In fact, owing to the anxiety under which I laboured, 
it was on this occasion absolutely hieroglyphical, and 
must have given the examiners very considerable 
trouble. So much for the first day, the close of 
which found me still hopeful, but rather reluctant to 
look back upon my arithmetical performances. 


the following days, I had to grapple with other and 
more deadly foes. A paper on English history caused 
my faculties entirely to collapse. Questions met my 
astonished eye with reference to the lives of worthies 
whose very names were strange to me. I was asked 
my views with reference to the political state of 
England in the year 1700; and as I was utterly 
ignorant as to what monarch was then reigning, 
or who were his ministers, my observation that 
‘England was then on the verge of great political 
troubles ; that a war was impending; that our colo- 
nies were menaced abroad, while at home we were 
disquieted with intestine commotions, was perhaps 
a little too general. I also took a general view 
of the character of Lord Somers, whom, with beautiful 
simplicity, I described as ‘a great constitutional 
lawyer ;’ adding, with a Shakspearian research, which 
I hope was appreciated, that he was one of the ‘ peers 
of England, pillars of the state.’ My sole acquaintance 
with Lord Somers in reality arose from the fact that 
he, together with Magna Charta, form the principle 
staple of Lord John Russell’s speeches ; but while upon 
this subject, I feel it due to myself to state that I was 
not the person who described Hampden as a ‘cele- 
brated architect, who built Hampden Court Palace.’ 

I had scarcely recovered from the fit of helpless- 
ness induced by the historical questions, when I was 
again annihilated by a paper on geography. My 
whole stock of geographical information consisted of 
a vague idea of my native land, and the faintest glim- 
merings of knowledge of the positions of other Euro- 
pean countries. With reference to the other conti- 
nents, I knew absolutely nothing. I therefore did not 
descend to minutiz ; but when asked to describe the 
position of Paris in relation to Vienna, I contented 
myself with affirming that ‘ Paris was in France’—an 
assertion which I believe defies contradiction. An 
attempt to inveigle me into an account of the course 
of the Tagus was altogether unsuccessful. Nor can 
I flatter myself that the examiners derived any satis- 
faction from my attempts to inscribe on a map of 
Europe its capes, seas, headlands, and chief towns; 
the only result of my efforts being a gigantic blot, 
and a rash attempt to approximate to the position of 
Gibraltar and the Land’s End. 

Suffice it to say, I left town at the end of a week, 
depressed and bewildered, with this question ever 
revolving in my head: Was Pobbles right in his 
system of education, or were the commissioners right 
in their plan of examination? Iam not in a frame 
of mind to decide with befitting calmness upon whom 
the blame is chargeable. I will only ask this: If cer- 
tain acquirements are necessary for official usefulness, 
why do our schools and universities exclude them 
from their schools and lecture-rooms? Little or 
no arithmetic, history, or geography is taught at 
our public schools; little else is required in the 
examination for our public offices. Let there be some 
understanding arrived at, and if the service will not 
yield, why, then, the schools must. 


A DAY WITH THE GOORKHAS. 


Picture to yourself a boundless plain, relieved by 
low sweeps of upland, like the broad surface of ocean 
undulated by a gentle swell. Scatter over this plain 
at intervals clumps of trees—among others, the dark- 
green mango and the light, graceful bamboo; plant a 
village here and there, long, dark, dingy, irregular, 
and deserted ; cover a greater part of the soil with 
crops of barley and other grains; add a few dry, 
sterile ravines, with banks of hard, red-coloured 
clay; let a small river—small now, though swollen 
— a broad and mighty stream plat the rainy — 
—flow sluggishly through the in, sweeping, 
banks of sand 


On | sinuous curves, like a snake, through 
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and mud, and throwing out on either side large 
churs (plains) of sand—and you will have before your 
eye a portion of Southern Oude. 

On this spot, on a bend of the stream, was 
encamped, in the spring of 1858, the greater part 
of the Nepaulese army, under the command of 
Maharajah Jung Bahadoor, the prime minister and 
commander-in-chief of Nepaul. The Maharajah 
himself was four miles in the rear with a division 
of his force, for the immense amount of camp-equi- 
page and baggage necessitated our advance in two 
columns, in order to facilitate the bringing in of 
supplies. The previous day had brought intelligence 
that a large force of the enemy were in our imme- 
diate vicinity, and would attempt to dispute the 
passage of a nullah, over which lay our line of march. 
Day dawned, and found us all on the qui vive, with 
the anticipation of having a turn-up with the rebels. 
The little conical tents of the Goorkha force, dotting 
the ground like extinguishers, were soon taken down 
and packed into the hackaries. The bugles ded 


in front; they reply with their solitary gun and some 
smaller pieces of cannon of native manufacture. But 
. few -_ rounds from Goorkha, and the line no 
longer fluctuates; it is broken. Away they go pell- 
mell—the spot is deserted : 


It seems as if their mother-earth 
Had swallowed up her warlike birth. 


The bugles ring the advance; to right, to left, and 
in front, disperse the Goorkhas after the flying foe. 
The little Tatar is in his element now, for, although 
plucky enough, he prefers the back to the face 
of a foe. His love of plunder is greater than his lust 
for battle, and now booty lies before him. Amid this 
scene of confusion, you gaze vacantly about, not 
exactly knowing what to do, or where to go. A 
horseman gallops rapidly up, covered with dust, and 
panting with excitement. ‘The enemy! there they 
are—there !’ 
*The deuce! Where ?’ 


the assembly, and, with the stir of a mighty crowd, 
the vast heterogeneous array moved slowly over the 
surface of the earth. In front were the British 
officers, mounted on every variety of animal, from 
the village tat (pony) to the foundered Arab, and 
clad in costumes more adapted to individual comfort 
than picturesque effect. The sola (pith) hat, like a 
gigantic mushroom perched on the top of the head, the 
coats of varied dye, and of shapes that would have 
struck despair into the heart of a Bond Street tailor, 
gave a novel appearance to the human form divine. 
Creeping up behind came the martial battalions of 
Nepaul, the little Goorkhas with their flat noses, 
round cheeks, faces like full-moons, small eyes, and 
big calves; but most unmartial was their look as 
they sauntered along without an attempt at for- 
mation, their muskets slung behind their backs, their 


shoes in one hand, while in the other they held a 
bundle of sugar-cane, gathered from the adjacent 
fields, which they devoured from time to time with 
much relish, As we advance, varying reports are 


brought in: the enemy are in sight; they are six 
miles off; they are retreating; they are advancing 
on our right flank. But before long, all is put beyond 
a doubt by the appearance of little clouds of dust, like 
puffs of white smoke, in our front. These are the 
enemy’s sowars. See how the rascals career around 
us, now approaching within musket-shot, now flying 
across country till they became specks in the horizon. 
They are aware of our want of cavalry, and take 
advantage of the deficiency. The sun rides high in 
the heavens ere we reach the banks of the nullah 
where, we are informed, the rebels are intrenched. 
Moving through a thick grove of mango-trees, we 
suddenly emerge into an open plain, a couple of 
hundred yards beyond which is the nullah, the 
enemy’s intrenched post. On the bank nearest us are 
a series of small undulations; on the right and left, 
trees and fields; in front, a broad plain. Crowning 
these miniature heights, in a long living line of 
mingled white and red, extending as far as eye can 
reacn, the rebels take their stand. Pandy has got a 
gun in position immediately in front of us, but is 
reserving his fire. He is evidently in a state of inde- 
cision whether to fight or fly, and his line wavers and 
fluctuates like a breaking bridge. Now our guns 
wheel up to the front, and the Goorkhas form into 
line behind them. There is a pause of several 
minutes, and we stand gazing at each other within 
easy artillery-range, as if afraid or unwilling to be 
the first to begin. Goorkha breaks the charm. With 
a bang and a roar the ground shakes beneath the 
discharge of a dozen guns, and the huge masses of 
brass tremble and vibrate with the concussion. 
Crash go the iron messengers into the living crowd 


He indicates with his dexter finger a huge column 
of dust sweeping over the plain. 

Had you been Argus with his hundred eyes, it 
would have required the aid of all those optics to 
enable you to distinguish anything human amid that 
whirlwind of pulverised earth. But with a wild 
shout, you gallop in the direction indicated, guided 
more by instinct than any definite design or plan, and 
pass over, in your mad career, a maze of chasms or 
gaps in the earth, over which no human being in his 
sober senses would have attempted a pathway. 
‘Ping,’ ‘ping’ go the bullets, unpleasantly close to 
your ear—not from foe, but from friend, for the little 
Goorkha has a wild and original method of firing off 
his musket at half-minute intervals, and as he is not 
guided by the strict rules of modern warfare, which 
teach us to reserve our fire for the enemy alone, 
scatters his ammunition into middle air with equal 
damage to both parties. Suddenly, the perpendicular 
banks of the nullah bring you to a dead-lock; its 
sides sink ‘abrupt and sheer’ into the shallow, 
sluggish water below. Its opposite bank is covered 
with thick, low scrub, which extends over the plain 
in front for several miles. Hark! a confused shout, 
mingled with fierce yells and the rattle of musketry. 
On come the enemy at top speed; they are making 
for the nullah; their plan is to cross that, and make 
for the cover beyond. Over the bank, hurrying like 
driven cattle, go the red-coated sepoys, running for 
bare life, their faces keenly expressing their fears, 
their clothes torn and dusty, and saturated with 
perspiration. Down they go, and at their heels, true 
to the scent of blood, come the Goorkhas, their eyes 
gleaming and flashing ferocity, the naked éu/war in 
one hand, the musket in the other. On go thesepoys, 
in scattered masses, down the side, and splash through 
the water beneath; but many fall ere they reach the 
opposite bank. With a sullen crash, one huge brawny 
fellow, just as he had gained a footing on the 
bank, tumbles back into the ravine below, with a 
bullet through his body. His form sways and works 
convulsively for a minute, his face is upturned in the 
death-agony, and then stiffens into rigidity as life 
quits its earthly tenement. There, that fellow has 
escaped ; see, he tops the bank and breaks into a run 
to gain the jungle beyond ; that reached, his safety is 
secured. It is a desperate game; but ‘he may be a 
winner yet. The messenger of death wings its way, 
swift and unerring; it has reached his body, pier- 
cing it through and through like pasteboard. You 
can perceive the red stain on the coat—the stain 
of blood—brighter than the soiled scarlet. He 
sta: on for a few paces, and then, like a bullock 
in the shambles, drops to earth. A vulture, hovering 
over the scene, marks, with his dull and fishy eye, the 
spot where he fell, and gives one swoop nearer to his 
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intended victim. The last of the enemy yet in life 
have crossed the ravine, and casting away their arms 
and dividing into scattered groups, they fly across the 
low jungly plain, Goorkha still in pursuit. They are 
pretty nearly exhausted now, and the Nepaulese cut 
them down by the score, rifling the bodies as they 
fall. See that man, he is almost spent; his heavy 
step and impeded breathing scarce bear him over ten 
feet of ground in the space of a minute; behind him 
runs a Goorkha with uplifted tulwar; he is gaining 
on him, and the sepoy turns despairingly round to 
behold his enemy within a few yards of him, with 
the weapon of death in his hand. He reads his fate 
in his eye—small hope of mercy there; but the 
desperate fatalism of his race comes to his aid in this 
moment, and steels his heart in place of courage—the 


passive valour of despair. He never turns his head | 


again ; but with an instinct which is perhaps invo- 
luntary, bends his right arm over his head, as if to 
avert the coming blow. The pursuer gains on the 
pursued. Another moment, and the blow falls; the 
Goorkha seldom gives a second. 

The fight is won, if fight it may be called; the 


survivors of the rebel force have fled; and the) 


Goorkhas return to camp from their feast of blood, 
each man richer, by many rupees, than he was in the 
morning. The camp is a scene of bustle, for every 
one has his say about the late fight. Look at that 
fat, greasy Nepaulese colonel, narrating to an immense 
audience the deeds of valour performed by him in the 
combat. Exaggeration is inherent in a native—it is 
part of the native character; but when an Asiatic is 
embellishing a lie, romance itself is feeble in the 


comparison. See how he gesticulates! He is telling | 
the number of the enemy he slew in single combat, | 


his many miraculous escapes, the calm determined 
energy with which he led on his troops—all are 
dilated upon with such vivacious energy of manner 
and seeming verity, that one unacquainted with the 
character of the man would really imagine that there 
was truth at the bottom. But the Goorkha officer 
has ever found the well too deep, or truth too shy, to 
form any acquaintance with her. 

In the evening, the Maharajah rode up into camp, 
heard the details of the combat, and smoked a cheroot 
with the British officers. He is pleasant and chatty, 
and always tries to make himself agreeable. He 
issued orders that the heads were to be cut off the 
slain, and collected together, in order to ascertain the 
number killed. This barbarous command was imme- 
diately carried into execution; and before evening, 
the severed heads of one hundred and eighty human 
beings were displayed on either side the road. As 
the force moved out the next morning, its course lay 
between these ghastly relics of mortality, of all ages, 
caste, and religion: the aged Mussulman, with his 
thin features and long white beard; the Hindoo, 
with shaven chin, broader in the face, with a neck 
like a bull; the thick locks of youth and the bare 
head of age, dark with clotted blood, with eyes fixed 
and stony, tlie death-agony still visible on the parted 
lips and starting eyeball—they were in truth a 
ghastly spectacle; and as the column swept into the 
open plain beyond, each heart beat freer as the grim 
étalage passed from the sight. 


SCIENCE IN TIPPERARY FIVE-AND- 
TWENTY YEARS SINCE. 
No person who lived in Ireland in the year 1832 can 
forget the strange scenes which were enacted at that 
time; but how the tithe-war commenced, or by whom 
it was encouraged, would be a discussion quite foreign 
from the present purpose, which is merely to detail 
what happened to myself and some friends on one 
occasion in those disturbed times. Having spent most 


| 


of my life in the country, I could appreciate the 
many amiable qualities of the peasantry, and make 
due allowance for the readiness with which they 
entered into any combination which they imagined 
held out a prospect of bettering a condition sufficiently 
hard. Naturally impetuous, their passions were easily 
excited; and naturally credulous, it was an easy task 
to teach them to look on those as enemies, who were 
in truth and charity their friends. 

My professional avocations prevented my taking 
any part in the politics of the day—my time being 
fully occupied in the pursuits and studies which 
belong to engineering—so that I was merely a specta- 
tor of all that passed. The shouting, and hooting, and 
shrill whistling of assembled multitudes could not, 
however, fail at times to produce an effect upon my 
mind. Attracted by the wild sounds, I have often 


| gone out and stood for two hours admiring the lights 


upon the neighbouring mountains, bursting out 
suddenly through the shades of night, sparkling and 
gleaming as they studded the heights, or fitfully 
glittering like stars through the wooded nooks. 
These illuminations were meant to celebrate some 
advantage which the peasants believed to have been 
achieved by their operations against the collection of 
tithe. Often these successes were of a most insigni- 
ficant nature, oreven purely imaginary. It frequently 
happened that for miles round fires were blazing, the 
cause of whose lighting-up was quite unknown; the 
hint was taken from some distant point where the 
first signal-fire appeared, and it was communicated 
with the swiftness of an electric spark from spot to 
spot, till whole districts and counties blazed with the 
portentous fires. The morning after, groups might be 
seen questioning each other, and conjecturing what 
the event might be which they had been celebrating 
the night before. To those who were mere spectators 
of these scenes, they were beautiful; but to those 
who felt that such involved their fate, they were 
truly awful. 

It was about this period that I became deeply 
interested in the study of geology; and as it was a 
science which engrossed the attention of my brother- 
in-law, and of a friendly neighbour of his, who now 
occupies the chair of a professor of geology, we 
kept up a regular correspondence on the subject. It 
occurred to me, that, as the long vacation was coming 
on, we might have a delightful party if these two and my 
brother-in-law’s wife would come to Tipperary on a visit 
to us. An invitation was despatched, and accepted, 
places secured in one of the public coaches, and the 
day fixed for their arrival. The professor and my 
brother-in-law were all eagerness for the geological 
research, for which my neighbourhood afforded so 
fine a field. My brother-in-law’s wife, Mrs Sterling, 
was an Englishwoman, and we were glad that the 
fineness of the season would set off our place to the 
greatest advantage on this her first visit. My wife 
and I had thought it right to give her some idea of 
the excited state of the country; but this gave her 
but little uneasiness, as she concluded us to be 
alarmists, and gave us credit for the imaginative 
powers with which the English believe us to be so 
largely endowed, and so made all due allowance for 
exaggeration. 

It was towards the close of a lovely evening in 
July when our guests arrived; everything looked 
fresh and beautiful, and, after the dust and heat of 
Dublin, they greatly enjoyed themselves. The air, 
fragrant with the new-mown hay, and the perfume of 
flowers wafted from the parterres beneath the win- 
dows, was indeed refreshing. My sister-in-law was 
delighted with the country through which they had 
passed, wild and uncultivated as it was, but com- 
manding extensive mountain views, and enlivened 
by many a gushing torrent and winding stream; and 
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as she declared herself charmed with my rustic abode, 
she moved from window to window, to take in the 
different points of view; wherein the heath-clad 
mountains, indeed, formed a fine contrast with the 
fertile valleys, rich in pasture-lands and fields of 
waving corn. 

Before seven o'clock the next morning, we had 
despatched breakfast, and the jaunting-car was at 
the door to convey us to the little inn at the foot 
of Galtimore, where we were to leave the horse and 
car, while we ascended the mountain to pursue our 
geological operations. Galtimore is the highest of 
the picturesque range of the Galtees. The wild 
magnificence of the scenery, with its fine outline 
of varied elevations, its sequestered glens, and its 
lakes, makes this mountain-range rank among the 
finest in Ireland. My wife, who is somewhat of an 
anxious turn, said something about our taking care 
of ourselves; my sister-in-law smiled at the injunc- 
tion, as if incredulous of a necessity for such a caution; 
indeed, a significant glance often passed between 
her and her husband, when we mentioned a report 
of some recent outrage connected with the excite- 
ment which prevailed. ‘Wait till you see a lighting 
up,’ said my wife, half-affronted by their incredulity. 

*I hope we shall have one soon,’ said I. ‘I should 
like, of all things, that you should see a real Munster 
lighting: you would indeed see what you would not 
be likely to forget.’ 

*You ought to get up one for our special amuse- 
ment,’ said the professor. 

_*For my part,’ interrupted my brother-in-law, ‘I 
shall be quite affronted if you do not.’ 

*On the word of a gentleman, I promise you,’ 
returned I. As we were not to be home till a very 
late hour to dinner, my wife, ever on hospitable 
thoughts intent, would have prepared a pile of sand- 
wiches enough to supply a company of hungry grena- 
diers, had I not stayed her hand. ‘We'll not be 
behoulden to you,’ said I, speaking after the fashion of 
my country—‘ we'll not be behoulden to you.’ 

‘You know,’ said she, ‘ you have not been well, and 
you must promise to take some refreshment on the 


way.’ 

‘The best that Tipperary can afford,’ I answered, 
making a mock bow. The required promise having 
been thus given, we mounted the jaunting-car. The 
distance was some miles, and as our way lay through 
rugged roads, our speed did not foreshadow that of 
railway travelling. The retirement of the byways 
through which we passed made a vehicle containing 
three passengers a novel sight; and men would rest 
on their spades from their work, and women and 
children would rush to the doors of the cabins, 
looking after us with mingled admiration and curio- 
sity, as long as we continued in sight. After three 
hours’ jolting and rumbling, we found ourselves at the 
house of entertainment, where man and beast were to 
be refreshed. It is a humble edifice, situated under 
the brow of the mountain: a hawthorn in front, 
grown almost to the size of a forest-tree, is encircled 
by a rustic seat, and the pleasant shade lures many a 
weary traveller to rest himself. Judicious was the 
landlord who constructed this outward mark of hospi- 
tality ; for here can be contemplated at leisure the 
goodly array of pipes, glasses, and jugs, temptingly 
ranged along the window, and so irresistible to those 
under the pressure of heat and dust. When we 
stopped at this homely little inn, the whole establish- 
ment poured out to welcome us, mine host in all his 
portly importance holding the prominent place of 
leader, while his countenance beamed with a welcome 
which bespoke universal philanthropy and the best of 
good cheer. His buxom dame courtesied and simpered 
with imperturbable suavity; while poor Boots, 
who, for lack of his own proper employment, had 


palpably addicted himself to the pastime of catching 
flies, stood with his mouth invitingly open to receive 
whatever might wish or chance to turn in. The groom, 
scratching his head, eyed my horse askance, as if he 
never had seen or heard of such an animal before; 
and I verily believe that poor Trusty might have 
remained under his burden to this moment, had not 
the landlord succeeded in rousing the groom from 
his reverie, and induced him to unharness the poor 
beast. Some half-dozen of ragged boys had collected, 
and were scrambling and jostling each other in 
pressing forward to busy themselves in our service. 
However, the timely administration of the landlord’s 
switch, accompanied" by a few incidental curses, sus- 
pended the energetic operations, and from being 
actors, the boys became mere spectators. When 
lunch was proposed, it was evident that we hed but to 
order every delicacy in and out of season, and that it 
would be forthcoming; nay, that our enthusiastic 
landlord would have fiown to the antipodes to provide 
what might have been acceptable, had he been blessed 
with wings, or had there been any available mode of 
transporting himself thither. When the illusions of his 
ardent imagination gradually subsided, a more matter- 
of-fact statement was submitted to us, and all the 
promised dainties had resolved themselves into rashers 
of bacon, eggs, and potatoes, which were ordered to 
be in readiness for us on our return. The boys, who 
had ‘ encumbered us with superfluous aid,’ followed our 
track along the mountain path. Though the ascent was 
fatiguing, toil was well repaid by a scene of loveliness ; 
the extensive prospect, the wild mountain-passes, and 
the rills that gushed and sparkled among the rocks, 
might well have made the lover of the picturesque to 
linger there for hours. The botanist, too, might have 
pursued his delightful task through the long day 
among the multitude of buds and blossoms which 
enamelled the soft turf, and crept along the rocks; 
but we were more intent on the scientific pursuit 
which had brought us there; and we set ourselves 
earnestly to work in examining the soil and rocks, 
and entering our observations in our note-books. 
So completely were we absorbed in what we were 
about, that we little heeded the shrill whistling of the 
boys who had followed our steps, or anything which 
was passing around us, till our attention was attracted 
by the word Sasanach, which was repeated again and 
again. On looking up, we perceived a number of men 
gathered about us, and I had no doubt of their having 
been called together by the shrill whistles which we 
had scarcely minded. Their wild bearing, and looks 
of suspicion, as they surveyed us, seemed to bode us 
no good, and Sasanach was again repeated. ‘Don’t 
we know the Englified talk,’ said one, addressing the 
rest—‘don’t we know the Englified talk. Mica 
indeed! as if Mickle wasn’t the man’s name. Mica 
indeed !’ 

‘Mr Nowlan,’ said one among them, ‘you have a 
dale of book-larnin’, and understands the multiplica- 
tion-table, and has a sight of dictionary words, and, 
moreover, is used to taichin’ the childer that goes to 
your school; and there isn’t one here that’s fitter 
to circumnavigate the business of them chaps; so, if 
you plaise, make it out from them; and if it is what 
we consave, we’ll do ours, bedad.’ 

After a little whispering, while they looked at us 
with increased earnestness, as we went on, affecting 
to be unobservant of their remarks, ‘ Pray, gentlemen,’ 
said one of them, advancing from among the rest, 
‘may I be so bould as to ask what you are—that is, 
what is the nature of the business that you follow ?’ 

‘We are geologists,’ replied Sterling. 

‘Soft and aisy,’ returned the questioner ; ‘if = 
plaise, don’t answer us in Frinch ; for though I’m 
come of most respectable people—the Nowlans of 
Carricharilagh—and have a dale of book-larnin’— 
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multiplication, and the rule of three, and division to 
the hiat of perfection, and syllables without end, that 
makes the youngsters shudder in their skins—I 
haven’t taken to the Frinch—that is, I’d rather be 
answered in Irish or English. What’s the business 
that brings you to the of a blake mountain in 
‘Tipperary ; and what is it brings you all this way to 
pick stones?’ 

We again repeated that we were geologists, from 
Dublin, and endeavoured to explain what we were 


ut. 

‘We ain’t hathens,’ returned he, ‘and don’t understand 
such out-of-the-way talk. Don’t tell me you’re come 
all the ways from Dublin to pick stones on the side of | 
a blake mountain: the likes of that was never heard 
since the world was a world. If you wanted stones, I 
blive you’d be at no loss in Dublin, where there’s a 
sight of stone-walls, not to spake of the pavements of 
the streets; and, moreover, we don’t like this rootin’ in 
the clay; and what’s more, it shan’t be done, and we’re 
Tipperary boys that says it, and that’s enough; so | 
hand us them books.’ We assured them they would | 
not be able to understand our notes. ‘None of your 
palaver, if you plaise: them books we'll have. No 
tithe-proctors shall set a foot on Galtimore, makin’ 
out processes ; so give them books.’ 

The crowd pressed closer, and we had now no 
choice but to give up our notes; but it was not 
without the hope that when the learned Mr Nowlan 
had glanced over them, and found nothing which he 
could consider objectionable, he would restore them. 
He put on his spectacles, and appeared a good deal 
puzzled as he looked over the sheets; he took off his 
glasses several times, and wiped them, and put them 
on again, muttering to himself: 

‘The likes of these words I never seen—they must 
be Frinch; for if they wern’t, I’d be the one that 
would make them out; and with or without the 
spectacles, that’s what I can’t do; it fairly goes 
beyant the beyants. Faith, here’s a word that’s aisy 
enough—gquartz. So there’s a gauger amongst you. 
Quartz must have its mainin’; it’s made out to our 
parfact satisfaction. You’re tithe-proctors, and a 
a ma ’s among you—and we don’t like kith or kin 

longin’ to aither; so the sooner we come to a right 
eens the better. So, now, boys, here’s the 

3. 

There was a general shout, which rent the air for 
some moments. The books were eagerly snatched. | 
We were overpowered by numbers, and actually com- 
pelled to—eat our note-books, while held in the iron 
grasp of these fierce men, who did not loosen their 
hold till the last morsel had disappeared. 

‘Now, boys, give three cheers for the gentlemen ; 
and we promise them it’s not paper we’ll trate them | 
to the next time they come mancuvrin’ on Galti- 
more, but we'll give them a taste of the stones that 
they seem so fond of; so never set foot upon that 
same hill again, the longest day you live.’ 

I need not say that we were glad when we found 


ourselves on the jaunting-car again, pursuing our 
way homewards. All inclination for the rashers and 
eggs was gone. We agreed that we would keep secret | 
an adventure which had so much of the ridiculous. | 
There was nothing of the grand or heroic as a set-off | 
against our discomfiture ; besides, we knew the ladies 
would be nervous, were they to know what we had 
encountered. 

‘I hope you did not forget your | said my 
wife, as we entered the house. ‘I hope you took 
something.’ 

‘Oh, quite enough, I assure you.’ 

We had indeed taken enough. The scene through 
which we had passed, and the unpalatable meal which 
had been forced on us, had completely sickened us; 


and not one of us could taste a morsel of dinner. 


‘We can’t let you go to Galtimore again,’ said Mrs 
Sterling, ‘if you make your dinner there, and can’t 
partake of ours.’ 

My friends and I often exchanged glances during 
these remarks, nor could we suppress a smile. But 
our gravity was quite upset when my wife said: 

* Well, here is something which I know you will all 
like: some cételettes en papillote. I had them prepared 
on purpose for you.’ 

Notwithstanding what we had suffered, we all 
burst into a hearty laugh; and to account for the 
impoliteness, had to confess all. My wife and sister- 
in-law were greatly agitated, and wept bitterly to 
think of the danger to which we had been exposed; 
indeed, my poor wife felt so much, that her spirits 
did not get up till the close of the evening, when, 
happening to look out of the window, she exclaimed: 
‘ A lighting-up, a lighting-up!’ We were all out on 
the steps in a moment, and saw the fires starting up, 
as if by magic, as far as the eye could reach, till hill 
and valley were studded with countless stars. Around 
the fires, in the near grounds, we could discern dark 
figures moving and gesticulating, while their loud 
shouts of exultation were echoed in the distance. We 
stayed long admiring the sight, and sent out the next 
morning for James the gardener, to inquire what the 
rejoicing had been for. 

‘I’m tould,’ said he, ‘the raison was because the 
boys at Galtimore were after huntin’ the tithe- 
proctors and gaugers off the mountain, and they never 
let them go till they made them ate every taste of 
their processes.’ 

‘Well, my friends,’ said I, ‘among all the chances 
of the day, you must all acknowledge that Iam a man 
of my word. I kept the promise which I made to 
you, my dear,’ said I, turning to my wife. ‘I did not 
come home without having taken something; and I 
believe the promise which I gave—to do what I could 
to have a lighting-up—has been redeemed; and that 
none of you will ever forget a Munster lighting!’ 


VOICE AND SPEECH. 


Ir will doubtless be remembered with what gratitude 
the stammering Oxford student in What will he do 
with it? regards the author of his cure. Never before 
perhaps in any fiction has the defect of utterance 
been used so powerfully to excite our pity, never 
before have the evils of what many are accustomed to 
look upon as a light misfortune, been so skilfully 
exhibited. A young man burning with zeal for the 
ministry—adapted in every respect for a profession 
to which very few have, in reality, any call—is pre- 
vented from becoming either preacher or exhorter, 
on account of an impediment in his speech. 

The method of his amateur-physician, Gentleman 
Waif, appears, from the scientific work* now before 
us, to have been somewhat simpler than that of the 
best professional teachers of the art of speech. Each 
particular stammer or stutter—for they are by no 
means the same things—requires a particular treat- 
ment, and no permanent advantage seems likely to be 
gained unless it is resolutely persevered in for at 
least a year. The technical descriptions of ‘the 
Vocal Apparatus,’ ‘the Organs of Articulation,’ and 
other learned matters to which Mr Hunt’s volume 
refers, are scarcely palatable to the general reader; 
but ‘islanded amid this waste’ of science, there are 
many interesting anecdotes, and much practical good 


* A Manual of the Voice and James 
ans of the Philosophy of Speech. By 
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advice which is applicable to all. It will be new to 
many persons, who have ‘always thought that dumb 
creatures understood one another;’ who are aware 
that the cock has a different cry for announcing the 
morning, for his love-speech, and for his shout of 
victory; that the cries of the hen after laying 
differ from those when her brood is hatched, and 
again from those she emits when her progeny are in 
danger—to hear that some have made these animal 
noises their peculiar study. ‘Dupont, a French author, 
who has spent many years in studying the languages 
of animals, asserted that he understood twelve words 
—if so they may be called—of the vocabulary of 
pigeons ; twelve of that of common fowls ; twenty-two 
words of cattle-language; thirteen of dog-language ; 
fourteen of cat-language; while he believed that he 
completely understood the language of rooks.’ 

Again, among human beings, it is certain that the 
inarticulate cry of pain is not uniformly the same, 
but indeed so different that, from the nature of it, 
the peculiar character and seat of the disease may 
sometimes be predicted. Broussais has observed 
that every suffering organ has its own peculiar cry, 
and Colombat has even given a notation of cries 
arising from various pains, which is worth quoting for 
its singularity, if not for its accuracy : 


No. 1. Expresses the ery caused by the application of the 
actual cautery, or from burning. 

2. The cry from the application of the knife in 
surgical operations. 

3. The cry proceeding from violent emotion. 

4. The cry caused by sndden danger. 

5. The cry in parturition. 

6. The cry of joy. 


A very tolerable articulation appears to be pos- 
sessed by many creatures beside ourselves, in spite of 
the Greek poet’s definition of us. A certain ash- 
coloured parrot (Psittacus erythacus), purchased in 
1500 by a cardinal for a hundred gold pieces, could 
repeat the whole of the Apostles’ Creed. Another, of a 
much later date, beside fetching its master’s slippers 
when required, would call the servants, and make 
himself otherwise vocally useful in the house ; but at 
sixty years of age he began tg speak at random, and 
in rather an inebriated fashion, without much reference 
to the logical sequence of his remarks. 

‘Colonel O’Kelly’s parrot, which he had purchased 
for one hundred guineas, possessed the most extra- 
ordinary imitative talent. This bird could sing a 
number of songs in perfect time and tune. She would 
beat time while she whistled, and if she mistook a note, 
would revert to the bar where the mistake occurred, 
and finish the tune with great accuracy. The parrot 
not only repeated a great number of sentences, and 
answered questions, but expressed her wants articu- 
lately, and gave her orders apparently in a rational 
manner.’ 

The only living depositary of the language of the 
Atures, who were destroyed by the Caribs, is, accord- 
ing to tradition, a certain old gray parrot, who speaks 
like Wisdom in the streets of Maypures, and no man 
regards, or even understands him. 


In connection with the singular changes to which 
the voice is subject, we are informed, that Lablache, 
when a young lad, having tasked his voice to the 
utmost at a festival of the church on the previous 
day, found it transformed the next morning into an 
excellent bass; and when Grassini came to England 
from Italy, her voice, in consequence of the change 
of climate, became one octave lower. After singing 
for two or three seasons, her natural voice returned, 
but it had lost its attractions with the low notes, for 
which she had been principally admired. 

As a set-off against much wonderful information of 
this sort, however, Mr Hunt destroys now and then 
some of our old-fashioned illusions and pleasant 
creeds. The ventriloquist, for example, is stripped 
of all the mystery with which we had invested him. 
He not only, it seems, does not speak from his 
stomach, as his title implies, any more than from his 
great toe, but he has not even any peculiar vocal 
apparatus. 

‘The mechanism chiefly consists of a deep inspira- 
tion, by which the lungs are filled with a large mass 
of air, which is gradually and slowly expired during 
articulation. .... 

‘The direction whence a sound proceeds is very 
difficult to be judged of, and, under certain circum- 
stances, as all sportsmen know, it is almost impossible 
to arrive at any certainty respecting it. The ventrilo- 
quist, therefore, in most cases, by looking or listening 
in certain directions, himself suggests to the minds of 
the audience where the sound proceeds from. If, in 
addition, he is capable of producing variations in 
loudness, by rapid transitions from the chest to the 
falsetto notes, the illusions are more perfect. .... 

‘Every one must have observed that common 
ventriloquists rarely shew their front face, which is 
usually turned away from the audience. Great artists, 
however, possess the power of producing all effects 
without any apparent movement of their features, 
and look the audience in the face. When it is con- 
sidered that we all can speak and sing with the jaws 
closed, without much disturbing the facial muscles, it 
is not astonishing that the practised ventriloquist, 
who, in shewing his face, avoids the labials p, m, b 
as much as possible, or produces them with the least 
apparent motion, should be successful in deceiving 
his audience.’ 

The well-known inconvenience (to the minister) 
which now and then prevents our hearing a sermon, 
called ‘clergyman’s sore throat,’ is ascribed by Mr 
Hunt to the sudden transition of the vocal organ from 
repose to activity. Affections of the throat he finds 
to be less prevalent among dissenting ministers than 
with those of the Church of England. ‘The reason 
of the former being more exempt, seems to be, that 
dissenters commence preaching when very young; 
their organs undergo, therefore, a proper training; 
they preach, also, more frequently—sometimes every 
day, by which all sudden transitions are avoided. 
Another important circumstance must also be men- 
tioned, which is, that dissenters do not generally 
read their sermons. In reading, the head stoops, the 
larynx is compressed, and the free action of its 
muscles is impeded. The extemporaneous preacher, 
on the contrary, raises his head, throws back his 
shoulders, and thus gives the muscles of the throat 
fair-play. Any one who tries the experiment soon 
finds that half an hour’s reading from a book affects 
his voice more than an hour’s extemporaneous speak- 
ing; unless, indeed, he has by practice acquired the 
art of reading in such a manner that it differs but 
little from speaking.’ 

The speaking, as preachers frequently do, in an 
assumed tone, in order to impart solemnity to their 
sermons, is decidedly injurious; and similarly, nothing 
fatigues the voice so much as singing in an uv 
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tone. ‘The best time for what young ladies call 
‘ practising’ (the voice) is between ten and twelve in 
the morning, and from five to eight in the afternoon. 
The duration of the lessons is also of some conse- 
quence. Children should never be kept at them 
longer than half an hour, nor adults longer than an 
hour and a quarter. The pupils should practise in 
an erect position, and all grimaces of the mouth and 
face be strictly forbidden. 

Loud vociferations in the open air, when walking 
_— and against the wind, are, with due caution, 

great use for strengthening the voice. Children 
are instinctively given to vociferation ; and nature, as 
usual, is therein the best ‘Youth’s Instructor.’ Noth- 
ing can be more absurd than to bid children ‘play 
quietly’ and in whispers. Well and wisely says 
Mr Hunt, ‘ those who cannot bear the noise of children, 
in which their fun consists, are certainly not fit to 
be about them.’ The value of loud outcries to the 
voice is manifest from the fact, that itinerant coster- 
mongers, street-criers, and ballad-singers, although 
constantly exposed to the vicissitudes of the weather, 
are neither liable to colds nor pulmonary affections. 

Among the disorders of the voice, that of periodical 
or temporary dumbness seems the most eccentric and 
unaccountable. One young man, a German, during 
fourteen years, only speaks during a couple of hours 
a day, from noon till two o'clock. Another person, 
aged sixty, becomes dumb from seven to eight o’clock 
every morning—we confess to having been deaf, 
when told it is time to get up, for the same space, 
upon winter mornings, ourselves—and this during 
two months only. A girl of sixteen remains speech- 
less for a fortnight, at regular intervals of three 
months. A boy of ten, who hears well, and under- 
stands what is said to him, yet never makes any 
attempt at articulation; but when he wishes to attract 
attention—in which we should think he succeeded to 
admiration—he contents himself with uttering a loud 
sharp bark, like a dog. ; 

‘Dr Gregory used, in his lectures, to mention the 
case of a clergyman who, while labouring under an 
affection of the brain, spoke nothing but Hebrew, the 
last language he had acquired. Dr Prichard mentions 
an English lady who, in recovering from an apoplectic 
attack, always spoke to her attendants in French, as 
she had actually lost the knowledge of the English 

This continued about a month. 

‘The celebrated Dr Broussonet lost, after a slight 
apoplectic attack, the power of pronouncing substan- 
tive nouns, whether in French or Latin. Thus, when 
he wished to pronounce apple, he described it by its 
qualities. When the noun was shewn to him, written 
or printed, he immediately recognised, but had no 
power to designate it spontaneously.’ 

A frequent modification of mutism consists in 
putting one name for another, but always using the 
words in the same sense: ‘thus, a gentleman, when 
he wanted coals put upon the fire, always called 
for paper; and when he wanted paper, called for 
coals; and these words he always used in a similar 
manner.’ This must be even more distressing than 
total dumbness, since liable to so much greater disap- 
pointments ; for, fancy a man’s asking for the Record, 
who wanted the Guardian, or recording his vote for 
Mr Henry Drummond, when he intended to ‘ go the 
whole animal’ with Mr Bright; or vice verséd. This 
misfortune might become very serious if it took the 
form of writing other people’s names, instead of one’s 
own, on cheques. 

Finally, Mr Hunt tells us of a certain gentleman 
who, by a blow on the head, ‘lost his knowledge of 
Greek, without appearing to have lost anything else.’ 
We know of some learned Thebans who, under the 
above circumstances, would find their remaining 
intelligence exceedingly limited. 


AUTUMN RAIN. 


Wirx misty slant the sighing rain 

Strews through the chancel-archéd lane 
The scented leaves abroad ; 

In sodden heaps they pile the banks 
Along the sodden road, 

The yellow channels by its side 
Stream in a twisted flood. 


I love, oh, how I love the scene, 

Where Death soft sorrow wears, 

And nature’s pent heart seems to find 

Deep quiet in its tears; 

To me the sight, the scent, the sound, 
Clothe bones of buried years. 


I love it, when at times the sun 
Slants forth a lustre cold, 

And the rain pauses, and a trill 
Chants clear a robin bold; 

When ’gainst dark misty distant trees 
Gleams out scant scattered gold 


Of ribbed burnt orange leaves that cling 
To the smooth gray beech 1.nd, 

The deep, red raindrops at their edge 
With diamond lustre lined ; 

Leaves that will searly, to the Spring, 
Hiss shivering in the wind. ; 


They huddle at the damp tree foot, 
Bare Winter draweth nigh, 

But these are passively at rest— 
It was but once to die, 


Nor Winter's gripe, nor Spring’s light hand, 
Disturb their lethargy. 


Ah! yet I envy not their fate— 
When Autumn’s languor fades, 

And the faint emerald edge of Spring 
Far tinges down the giades, 

And daisies with star-silence dawn 
On sleeping Winter’s shades ; 


When hawthorn flowers pile thin black boughs 
With snow-wreaths scant and stray— 

A tribute gently strewn by Spring 
Where the dead Winter lay— 

When birch-trees slight begin to wear 
Green glintings on the gray : 


I‘d rather be a primrose fair, 
Forth dawned from matted brown, 
Whose quiet beauty dews the heart 
Smoke shrivelled in the town, 
Whose pale smile on a weary world 
Unseams its rugged frown; 


That yields its mite of life and love 
To the awakening dell— 
Than the fallen oak-tree, strong and brave, 
That owns no loving spell, 
That lies in stern and utter rest, 
Unchanging, where it fell. 
IR. V. 
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